Some canners know part of the 
story, but we doubt if all canners 
know the half of it. The writer, who 
is supposed to know, found out he 
didn’t know the half of it until talk- 
ing socially with NCA Information 
Director Nelson Budd at the Ameri- 
can Can Company “Tea” Party this 
week at Harrisburg. With one hand 
holding a “tea” cup, and another 
an English muffin, or some such, we 
couldn’t get out our pencil to write 
down the exact details, but canners 
should know that at every state and 
local Association meeting this fall, 
the National Canners Association is 
arranging for broadcasts, and for 
telecasts, usually featuring Associa- 
tion President Lou Ratzesberger, 
who has been granted as much as 
half an hour to tell the story of 
canned foods. The operation was 
begun in Florida. In Wisconsin 
there were two separate broadcasts, 
in Illinois three, in Indiana Presi- 
dent Lou, Harold Batchelder, Con- 
gressman Beamer, the latter two of 
Food and Drug legislation fame, 


were on the program together. In - 


Pennsylvania there were three dif- 
ferent broadcasts. Mr. Budd, who 
apparently is a demon at getting his 
story over with the radio people, 
though bashful with the trade press, 
tells us they are now making like 
arrangements for the conventions 
yet to come. Hats off to NCA, espe- 
cially to Mr. Budd and his associ- 
ates for a grand job on the Indus- 
try’s behalf. 


Along these same lines, only a 
few know of the toil and sweat and 
tears put forth by Geyer Advertis- 
ing personnel at these conventions. 
We know, because we are in posi- 
tion to observe personaily just what 
these folks do to get a_by-line 
and/or a photo in a local paper. 
Virginia Grimes and Joe Meehan 
are two of the people we are talk- 
ing about. Ed Thomas will probably 
also come in for his share. These 
folks just won’t quit for tea parties, 
nor even for a good solid meal, and 
they don’t stop at the wee hours, 
they carry on to the larger figures 
of 3 and 4 A.M., working, we mean, 
and feverishly. They are working 
for you, Mr. Canner, and you should 
know. 


On the same subject, perhaps 
more canners know how association 
secretaries and their staffs refuse 
to spare themselves at and long be- 
fore these meetings. Here we won't 
mention any names, for it’s a uni- 
versal trait. While we cannot help 
but sympathize with all of these 
good people, it fairly tickles the 
cockles of our heart to observe in 
this day and age so unselfish a de- 
votion to duty. Well done, ladies 
and gentlemen, well done! 
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. .. For the entire year of 1953, consumer income after taxes will show an 
increase of about 5 percent over 1952. For next year, consumer income after taxes 
is expected to be off from 1953 by only 2 or 3 percent in spite of the probable 
business adjustments that will be occurring. 


“ 


“Employment levels should not be too greatly affected by the adjustments 
anticipated. Moderate but not serious unemployment must be expected during any 
transition period, however, because of some layoffs as well as some continued growth 
in the labor force. It must be anticipated further that premium wages resulting 
from overtime payments and shift differentials may be reduced. Yet with relatively 
stable employment the broad base underlying consumer buying power will not be 
disturbed. As a result of these observations it can be assumed that consumer income 
before taxes will shrink slightly. In turn, any reduction that does occur should 
be offset in a large degree by the lowering of the income tax rates expected to take 
effect on Jan. 1, 1954, namely, a lowering of the rates to the level in existence 
prior to Korea. 


“So much for the levels of consumer income. Let us take a look at what’s 
going to happen to consumer spending. For next year I feel we can assume that 
consumer spending should be maintained at about the 1953 level. It is reasonable 
to assume there will be a definite shift among the various types of consumer goods 
purchased. Spending for durable goods may decline by 10 to 15 percent, with major 
emphasis on replacement demand rather than new acquisitions. Spending for non- 
durables, which includes food, supported by high income levels and increases in 
population, should show moderate increases. This is especially true for the foods 
group where high level activity is expected to continue. 


“In 1952, consumers spent about $64 bi!l’.on for food items, excluding alcoholic 
beverages. This represented about 30 percent of total consumer expenditures. 
While comparable figures for 1953 are not yet available, the total sales of retail 
food stores for the first 8 months of 1953 were 4 percent higher than for the same 
1952 period. With prices during the two periods approximately the same, all of 
the increase translates into a greater physical volume of food consumed. Remem- 
ber, population is increasing at the rate of 2'2 million or about 1% percent per 
year. Therefore, this means that on a per capita basis, food consumption has shown 
a slight rise. A comparable increase has been experienced by grocery wholesalers. 
A look at the latest figures for this segment of the distribution pipeline indicates 
a similar 3 percent sales increase. Hans Eggerss—Pennsylvania Meeting. 


“Actually profits are the catalyst which has made our economic system work, 
a system which most Americans agree has given the consumer a higher standard 
of living than could have been produced with any other system. Profits are, if you 
please, the carrot dangled in front of the horse to keep him moving. Profits con- 
stitute that illusive reward for risk-taking. In fact, I could very easily point out 
with complete intellectual honesty that the consuming public is the group that should 
worry about profits for the businessman, because a thoroughly enlightened public 
must realize that a steady flow of food to their table can be insured only if our 
economic order is permitted to operate as a profit system.” 


“|. The discussion of the distribution of the consumer dollar should be taken 
out of the category of the fair-play of individuals and put where it belongs. Com- 
petition among sellers is the consumer’s guarantee that he will be able to buy a 
product at a fair price. Competition among those who buy the products grown on 
his farm is the farmer’s guarantee of a fair price for his raw product. The 
guarantee that labor gets a fair break in the distribution of the consumer’s dollar 
is again competition; competition among those who are hiring labor. The consumer, 
therefore, should be concerned about the free play of competition rather than how 
magnanimous is the canner, because in the free play of competition we have the 
greatest guarantee of fairness to all concerned, whether it be the farmer, the 
laborer, consumer or the canner.” Carlos Campbell—Pennsylvania Meeting. 
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M. W. BAKER RETIRES “ 


After 30 years of service in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, M. W. Baker 
retired on November 20. 


Mr. Baker is a native of Jamestown, 
New York. He was graduated from the 
Edinboro State Teachers College in Edin- 
boro, Pa., in 1912; taught school for 5 
years in Pennsylvania; owned and oper- 
ated two farms and conducted his own 
wholesale fruit and vegetable business 
at Ashville, New York, before joining the 
USDA in 1923. 


He entered the Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture in 1923 and was stationed at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for 5 years. In 1928, he 
transferred to Ohio as a Federal-State 
supervisor of all fresh Fruit and Vege- 
table inspection work in that state. While 
in Ohio, he greatly expanded shipping 
and receiving point inspections of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, developed fresh 
inspection of canning crops in Ohio and 
promoted inspection and standardization 
of processed foods in major canning 
factories in Ohio. He also worked exten- 
sively in obtaining the first licenses in 
the Ohio area under the Perishable Agri- 
culture Commodity Act and assisted in 
the administration of the Standard Con- 
tainer Act. 


Mr. Baker was placed in charge of all 


fruit and vegetable program operations 
in the midwest area in 1944 with head- 
quarters in Chicago, Il. 

In 1946, he was transferred to Wash- 
ington, D. C. as assistant branch director, 
later becoming deputy director in charge 
of fresh and processed inspection work, 
market news and regulatory activities, 
the position he held at retirement. 

He was always very sympathetic to 
employees’ problems and was ever willing 
to aid in securing their successful solu- 
tion. He was active in Employee Incen- 
tive Awards programs as a_ Branch 
Chairman and member of the PMA 
Central Committee. 


He was married to Mary C. Cooper of 
Sugar Grove, Pa. in 1912. They have two 
daughters- Mrs. Blanche Dohn of Colum- 
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CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 30, 1953 — TENNESSEE- 
KENTUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Convention, Food Technology Build- 
ing, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 1, 1953 
—CANNED FOODS ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO, 
Annual Meeting, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


DECEMBER 2, 1953—TRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Sales School, 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1953 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 38, 1953 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual 
Convention, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

DECEMBER 8, 1953—MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Flamouth 
Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER, 10-11, 19583—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
68th Annual Convention, Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—oHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 46th Annual Conven- 
tion, Niel House, Columbus, Ohio 


DECEMBER 17, 1953—wISCONSIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION SALES CONFERENCE, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 


JANUARY 4-6, 1954 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore- 

JANUARY 7-8, 1954—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and Vege- 
table Sample Cutting, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 7-8, 1954 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ILLINOIS STATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 


JANUARY 18-21, 1954— CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Alpine Inn, Ste. Marguerite, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 19-21, 1954 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND MICHIGAN 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 19-22, 1954 — NATIONAL- 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Annual Convention, Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


bus, Ohio, and Mrs. Margaret Haas, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Mr. Baker is retiring from the Depart- 
ment to return to Columbus, Ohio, to 
manage his personal business. 
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JANUARY 238-27, 1954 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MACHIN- 
ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 25-30, 1954—NEW JERSEY 
FARMERS WEEK, Trenton, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 1-4, 1954—NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, An- 
nual Convention, Commodore Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 4, 1954,—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, CANNERS AND FIELD- 
MEN CONFERENCE, Union Memorial Build- 
ing, Purdue University, Lafayette. 


FEBRUARY 2-5, 1954—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND INDIANA STATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 3-4, 1954 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 7th Annual Can- 
ners and Fieldmens Short Course, Leam- 
ington Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 3-5, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 8th Annual 
Canners Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 8-9, 1954 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION AND NEW JERSEY 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s School, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 


FEBRUARY 9-10, 1954—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION 
AND NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT STATION, Canners and Fieldmen’s 
Short Course, New York Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 10-11, 1954—wisconsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND WISCONSIN 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


FEBRUARY 15-16, 1954—oHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND OHIO STATE AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Canners 
and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 16-17, 1954—pPENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, First An- 
nual Plant Supervisors Workshop, York- 
towne Hotel, York, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 18-19, 1954—10wa- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND 
IOWA STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


MARCH 12-13, 1954—uTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 42nd Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Officers of the Indiana Canners Association, left to right: 
Coddington, President, Coddington Packing Company, Mt. Comfort; President, T. N. 
(Ike) Lyons, V. P., Morgan Packing Company, Austin; Secretary-Treasurer, A. F. 
Dreyer, Indianapolis. 


Vice-President, A. E. 


Indiana Canners Divide Attention 
Between Sales and Legislation 


Turmail and Raser point need for greater sales effort— 
Ratzesberger compliments Indiana for leadership in obtain- 
ing favorable factory inspection change—No answer to 
child-migrant labor Problem—Lyons succeeds Turmail in 
Presidency—Monthly meetings scheduled. 


The Indiana Canners Association meet- 
ing it ai.nual Convention, November 19th 
and 20th at French Lick, Indiana, home 
of the famous and potent Pluto Water, 
heard their President, G. A. Turmail of 
Bluffton Foods, Bluffton, Indiana and 
Tom Raser, Director of Grocery Mer- 
chandising, Ladies Home Journal, stress 
the need for a greater canned foods 
idvertising and merchandising effort. 
They listened with gratification as N.C.A. 
President and Indiana Canners Associa- 
ion member Lou Ratzesberger, featured 
peaker of the program, complimented 
ihe Association and an Indiana Congress- 
men (Beamer) for leadership in obtain- 
ng the favorable factory inspection 
hanges early last summer, but were dis- 
_ppointed not to get a_ satisfactory 
inswer to their tomato picking problem, 
vhich stems from the child labor pro- 

isions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


HARDER SELLING A MUST 


Speaking before one of the largest 
udiences ever attending an Indiana 
ession, President Turmail said that the 
eed of a cooperative advertising, mer- 
handising and selling campaign was 
imply demonstrated in Indiana _ this 
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year. Despite the drouth, extreme temp- 
eratures, reduced acreage and the fact 
that some 28 or more plants did not 
operate, the Indiana pack totaled as 
much or more than last year, he said. 
Complimenting the membership for 
obtaining and maintaining the first objec- 
tive, improved quality, he said that 
advertising, merchandising and _ public 
relations start in the home community 
and there is much room for improvement 
in this area. He suggested that members 
investigate the possibilities of the Toma- 
to Council and let their thoughts be 
known on a Suggested National Promo- 
tional Campaign for canned foods. 


Mr. Raser who took as his subject 
“Putting the Schmaltz in Selling” said 
that canned foods are often taken for 
granted because they are a staple, stock 
easily on the shelf and thus are subject 
to routine handling. The job of the 
canned foods salesman then, he said, is 
a consistant struggle against monotony. 
He defined Schmaltz as a certain quality 
in a Salesman that makes a buyer eat 
out of his hand and he told how a certain 
biscuit salesman had accomplished that 
literally. 


1953 


Mr. Ratzesberger, in discussing the 
recent factory inspection amendment 
paid high tribute to Indiana—“In review- 
ing the background and the scope of the 
new factory inspection amendment to the 
Federal Food and Drug Act, I want to 
compliment Congressman Jchn Valentine 
Beamer, your able Representative from 
the 5th District for the interest and 
Icadership he took in the legislation. 
L.kewise my compliments, and I feel 
sure those of the entire canning industry, 
@) to the Indiana Canners Association. 
Through Congressman Beamer and the 
indiana Canners Association, forceful 
impetus was given to the inclusion of 
certain desirable amendments to the 
factory inspection bill. These required 
submission of factory inspection reports 
and the analyses of official samples to the 
cannery management”. 


Mr. Ratzesberger suggested a study of 
the Inter-Agency agreement between 
Food and Drug and Production and 
Marketing Administration asking that 
suggestions for improvement be forward- 
ed N.C.A. He reviewed the efforts of 
the Administration to reduce expenses; 
invited attention to pending legislation to 
simplify the Administrative handling of 
Standards; spoke of the study to provide 
legislation for the regulation of insecti- 
cides and other chemicals and warned of 
the danger inherent in another bill which 
proposes to make Federal Food Stand- 
ards applicable to exports. “With your 
help and the help of other state and local 
Associations, the Canning Industry, 
through the National Canners Associa- 
tion, can continue to serve us all by 
lessening the complexities of business 
life.” 


MIGRANT LABOR 


Indiana Canners have depended for 
some time on migrant labor for picking a 
large part of the annual tomato crop. 
As is well known, the bulk of the crop is 
not ready for harvest before school 
starts. The Fair Labor Standards Act 
prohibits the use of children under 16 for 
this operation during school hours, and 
this is applicable to the children of 
Migrants, according to the _ official 
interpretation of the Wage and Hour 
officials. Mr. Herman Grant, regional 
attorney for the U. S. Dept. of Labor 
explained these provisions. The problem 
is getting extremely serious in Indiana 
for as Canners explain, migrants will not 
long endure the doubtful privilege of 
working in the fields while their older 
children take their ease in the shade. 
One canner pointed out that none of the 
schools in his district will accept the 
children of migrants and that there are 
therefore no school hours for them. 
Official answer remains NO according to 
Mr. Grant. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


Probably the most important action 
taken at the closed business meeting for 
canners only, was a decision to meet in 
the future once each month. Other im- 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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President Reed Hayes (left) greeting Continental Can Company 
President Han Eggerss. Mr. Eggerss is flanked by NCA Presi- 
dent Lou Ratzesberger (left) and NCA Secretary Carlos Camp- 


Don Callahan, 


bell (right), all featured speakers at the Pennsylvania Meet. 


Top flight salesmen talk things over at the Pennsylvania Meet. | 
Left to right: Walt York, Hal Jaeger, George Lawrence, and 


Open Season On Worry Birds 
Declared at Pennsylvania Meet 


Speakers Conclude ‘54 Prospects are Favorable—New Educational, Pro- 
motional Material Presented—Huffington Wins First Annual Appreciation 
Award—Officers Reelected 


Seven topnotch speakers, a president 
and an executive secretary of a national 
association, a Congressman, a can 
company president, a banker, a chain 
store executive, and a_ professional 
speaker, pooled their various talents at 
the 39th Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania Canners Association, to 
conclude that the overall outlook is 
favorable for business in general, and 
the canning industry in particular. While 
the theme of the two day Convention, 
held November 23 and 24 in Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, “Why Worry?” was an 
open invitation for just such an answer, 
this imposing array of experts presented 
facts and figures as well as good sound 
logic to prove their contention. NCA 
President Lou Ratzesberger, used the 
information dug up by the special com- 
mittee investigating the possibilities of 
an association sponsored promotional 
effort, to prove his point. Secretary 
Carlos Campbell, while not attempting to 
answer the question directly, agreed that 
it’s always good policy to sell and pro- 
mote canned foods, but suggested that 
it’s equally important to sell the Canning 
Industry. Republican Congressman J. E. 
Van Zandt, of the 20th District of 


Pennsylvania, characteristically was 
never at a loss for words to prove his 
point that everybody can stop worrying 
now that the Republicans are again back 
in power. Hans Eggerss, President of 
the Continental Can Company, while 
admitting that the signs definitely point 
to the overall business activity being 
down from the superboom levels experi- 
enced so far in 1953, predicted that we 
(the canning industry) will fare relative- 
ly better than many other segments of 
the country’s economy. 


In the lead off position Tuesday morn- 
ing, August L. Raffetto, Vice-President 
of the Philadelphia National Bank, told 
the Pennsylvania audience that bankers 
recognize the need for greater capital in 
the canning industry, and suggested a 
“Worry-Proof” Program. He advised can- 
ners to avoid speculative extension of 
credit, and unnecessary inventory accum- 
mulation. Make more effective use of 
accounting data, he said, and provide for 
a regularized investment in fixed assets. 
He told canners to stabilize their sales 
policy and to adopt a realistic pricing 
policy. 

Dr. Seth T. Shaw, Manager of the 
Administration Division of Safeway 
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Stores, speaking for the distributors, 


complimented canners on the quality im- 
provement of the last several years, and 


in pointing out the advantages of canned § 


foods to both the store manager and the 


public, said that canners need not fear} 


the competition as long as they maintain 


superiority in flavor and appearance. 


J. Roger Deas of the American Can 
Company, discussing the subject from a 
philosophical standpoint, with great 
power and eloquence, reminded the audi- 
ence that the canning process has been 
one of industry’s greatest contributions 
to humanity. Quoting Benjamin Franklin, 
he said that worry is the interest we pay 
on borrowed trouble. He spoke movingly 
of the great State of Pennsylvania and 


its people’s love of the soil, and carried } 


his audience to an emotional peak with 
his stirring account of the land that is 
America, . 


MERCHANDISING AND PROMOTION 


The Convention Opening Session Mon- 
day morning was devoted to merchandis- 
ing and promotion of canned _ foods. 
Feature of this sesion was the presenta- 
tion and demonstration of new education- 
al material for the promotion of Pennsyl- 
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vania Canned Foods, with George 
Lawrence, Sales Manager of the Hanover 
Canning Company and Chairman of the 
Association’s Merchandising Committee, 
in charge, assisted by Association Secre- 
tary Walt York and Don Callahan of 
Can Manufacturers Institute. The new 
material was shown to the membership 
for the first time. It consists of a series 
of attractively illustrated sales points, 
approximately 2 by 3 feet in dimension, 
which are mounted on a tripod, and so 
bound that they can be turned by a 
speaker as he addresses the audience. 
The Association has arranged with the 
producer of the original set, to make 
duplicate sets for members at cost. 
Object, of course, is to provide a tool to 
liven up talks before such groups as 
home economics classes, homemaker 
clubs, and women clubs of all kinds. The 
material is basic and educational, and 
points to a steady program of quality 
improvement, outlines the nutritional 
value, explains that seeds are especially 
bred and planting is scheduled for fast 
handling from field to can. It points out 
that no refrigeration is necessary, there 
are no inedible portions in the can, and 
emphasizes that the price is low despite 
the high quality, because the industry is 
highly mechanized. It goes on further to 
explain the various grades and their 
uses, that canned foods are convenient 
and time saving, and explains that they 
may be stored in the open can with com- 
plete safety. All in all, it’s an excellent 
job and should be most helpful to any 
speaker. 


CMI’s Don Callahan suggested the 
material would have broader use than 
high school economics classes, and urged 
canners to use it at every opportunity, 
any place where women gather together. 
He told the audience that their market 
is changing constantly, pointing out the 
high mortality of retailers, and the 
rapidly changing picture on the consumer 
front. In the year 1950, he said, there 
were nearly a million new units in the 
Northeast section of the country, which 
is the primary market for Pennsylvania 
canned foods, and in that year nearly a 
third of a million family units moved out 
of the area. Nationally, he said, there 
are 270,000 immigrants a year, and there 
are 1% million marriages, and 1% 
million people dying every year. The 
umber of married women working in- 
veased from 717,000 in 1950 to over a 
iillion in 1952, and 50 percent of the 
‘irls in high school are taking home 
onomics classes. Summing up, he said, 
‘hat much can be done with a tool of 
‘his kind, but a complete job of advertis- 
ig, merchandising and sales promotion 

essential. 


THE INSTITUTIONAL MARKET 


Harold Jaeger, Director of Merchandis- 
'.g for the Can Manufacturers Institute, 
\ice-President of Geyer Advertising, 
‘ne., followed Mr. Callahan on the pro- 

ram. His address is featured in this 

‘sue of this publication. 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT 

Any attempt to summarize here the 
activities of the Association in the short 
space allotted, would fall far short of 
the mark. We could not possibly do 
justice to so complete an Association pro- 
gram, and such a concientious Associa- 
tion staff. At the same time, in our way 
of thinking, Secretary York’s_ special 
series of feature articles appearing in 
the “Pennsylvania Farmer” are worthy 
of special mention. This work, combined 
with the enlargement of the Association 
house organ to include articles of special 
interest to growers, and _ prospective 
growers, and the addition to the subscrip- 
tion list of these folks, cannot help but 
increase the stature of the industry in 
the minds of the grower. One other new 
activity begun this year also deserves 
special mention, and we refer to the 
organization of the Plant Supervisor’s 
Workshop, the first of which will be held 
at the Yorktown Hotel at York, February 
16 and 17. This event will round out the 
Association’s program to include annual 
meetings for sales, fieldman and produc- 
tion, in addition to the annual convention, 
which will cover the broader aspects of 
the industry. Mr. York said that the 1953 
program was successful only because 
members gave of their time and effort. 
He expressed his thanks to President 
Hayes, the Board of Directors, and Com- 
mittee Chairmen, and gave credit to Miss 
Ruby Mears, Association Treasurer, for 
making the completion of the program 
possible. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Miss Helen Connor, Sales Manager of 
the Bloomsburg Packing Company, and 
Association Director, presented Resolu- 
tions thanking Tyrus R. Young and 
Donald K. Weltmer, Co-Chairman of the 
Convention Committee, the speakers, the 
hotel, “The Canning Trade,” Can Manu- 
facturers Institute, Geyer Advertising, 
Ine., and the press, officers, directors, 
committees, and staff, American Can 
Company and allied industries for their 
contributions. The Association, through 
this Resolutions Committee, also urged 
the U. S. Department of Justice, the 
American and the Continental Can 
companies, to seek to obtain modification 
of the court decrees of some three or 
four years ago to eliminate any require- 
ment as to minimum rental charges for 
closing equipment. Another resolution 
opposed the enactment of a ton-mile tax 
in Pennsylvania. 


THE ELECTION 


‘Association President A. Reed Hayes, 
Jr., President of the Mifflin County Pack- 
ing Company of Reedsville, Pennsylvania, 
who presided with dignity at each of the 
various sessions, was unanimously re- 
elected to succeed himself, as indeed were 
all officers and directors, saving one 
Director, J. I. Burgoon of Burgoon & 
Yingling. Mr. Yingling was succeeded by 
Robert Weaner of the same firm. Com- 
plete list of officers is as follows: 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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J. HUFFINGTON 


HUFFINGTON WINS 
PENNSYLVANIA’S FIRST 
ANNUAL APPRECIATION 

AWARD 


Jesse M. Huffington, Crops Consultant 
for the Continental Can Company in the 
East, and for 18 years vegetable exten- 
sion specialist at Pennsylvania State 
College, was the popular choice to receive 
the First Annual Appreciation Award to 
be presented hereafter each year by the 
Pennsylvania Canners Association. The 
presentation was made at the conclusion 
of the Annual Convention this week at 
Harrisburg. 

Mr. Huffington, who now has his 
offices at the Continental Can Company 
Baltimore headquarters, began his career 
on graduation from the University of 
Maryland in 1924 as a County Agent in 
Anne Arundel County, Maryland. In 1927 
he accepted the post at Penn State 
initiating his 18 years of association with 
that institution and with the canners and 
growers of that State. During this 
period he bacame known as one of the 
ablest agricultural specialists in the 
country. He promoted the use of better 
varieties and helped prepare more 
efficient techniques for the growing of 
crops for canning. He founded the State’s 
Ten Ton Tomato Club in 1930 and has 
seen membership in that club grow from 
a total of 30 to over 1,000. Under his 
guidance the yields and quality of 
Pennsylvania grown tomatoes have won 
wide recognition as outstandingly good. 

Turning to private industry in 1945, 
Mr. Huffington joined American Home 
Foods in Milton, Pennsylvania for two 
years. While there he helped develop a 
tomato spray program. He also spent a 
year with the C. H. Musselman Company, 
joining the Continental Can Company in 
1948. He has contributed many articles 
and photographs to newspapers, and to 
magazines, and he regularly contributes 
articles of interest to “The Canning 
Trade”. 
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Comstock Canning Corporation, New- 
ark, New York, has promoted Chester H. 
Craig, formerly Manager of the Red 
Creek Plant, to the position of Production 
Manager, Newark office. He will be re- 
sponsible for the operation of the 
company’s five plants. Shuyler J. Stutt, 
formerly Superintendent of the Red 
Creek Plant, has been promoted to the 
position of Plant Manager. Bert Dates, 
formerly Assistant Superintendent of the 
Red Creek Plant, succeeds Mr. Scutt as 
Plant Superintendent. 


The canning trade of San Francisco, 
Calif., had a visit recently from J. L. P. 
Denny, of the importing firm of Denny, 
Thorn & Co., London, England, who was 
making a business trip around the world. 
It has been years since any real business 
has been done in Great Britain on Cali- 
fornia canned products, but hope was ex- 
pressed that there might soon be a 
change for the better. 


Stanley Bergman, long associated 
with the Sales Department of Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby, has become Sales Man- 
ager of Krier Preserving Company, Bel- 
gium, Wisconsin. 


Due to the death of Walter M. Cam- 
eron, senior partner in the firm of Walter 
M. Cameron & Son, the business will now 


be operated as George W. Cameron Com< 


pany, Nottingham, Pennsylvania, 


Pesta Foods, Inc., Cleveland, have com- 
pleted the installation of an all stainless 
steel processing line. The company, 
headed by Earl J. Pesta as President, re- 
packs pickles, olives and relishes. 


S. & W. Fine Foods, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., was selected recently by the 
Richfield Oil Company to be featured on 
its popular television show, “Success 
Story”. This program is dedicated to the 
American free enterprise system and 
presents a story each week of a leading 
California company. The S. & W. Fine 
Foods telecast was a live, on-the-spot 
affair directly from the Redwood City 
processing plant and showed actual 
scenes of the manufacturing of various 
products. Emphasized was the careful 
selection of raw materials and the atten- 
tion to cleanliness, 
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“George Tong, former Director of 
Traffic and Shipping for Green Giant 
Company, has been appointed Assistant 
Vice President and Director of Distri- 
bution with responsibility for the move- 
ment of the canned foods from the ware- 
house floor to the pantry shelf, includ- 
ing selling, advertising and merchandis- 
ing. Paul Cline, former Director of Sales, 
has been appointed Director of Market 
Research and Planning.” Commenting 
on the appointments, Ward H. Patton, Sr., 
Vice President of Sales and Advertising, 
stated, “Inasmuch as I intend to retire 
from the firing lines to a position as con- 
sultant next March 31, the induction of 
Mr. Tong at this time will make for a 
more orderly transition.” Mr. Tong, long 
known in traffic circles, has broad experi- 
ence in Green Giant Company having 
started with them in 1935. He has served 
as a member of the Company’s sales 
policy making Marketing Committee for 
six years and as a member of the 
Company’s over-all Management Group 
for four years. Mr. Cline, equally well 
qualified for his new position, has been 
with Green Giant Company since 1937, in 
various sales capacities. He, too, serves 
on the Company’s Marketing Committee 
and Management Group. 


The San Francisco, Calif. Chapter of 
the National Office Management Associ- 
ation has elected Charles D. Sicard to 
membership. He is office manager of the 
Cling Peach Advisory Board. 


The Board of Directors of the Thatcher 
Glass Manufacturing Company, Inc., of 
Elmira, New York, have named Franklin 
B. Pollock, currently president of the 
organization, to the post of Chairman of 
the Board and Chief Executive Officer. 
F. K. Rodewald, Executive Vice-President 
under Mr. Pollock, will assume the presi- 
dency. The changes will become effective 
on January 1, 1954. Both Mr. Pollock 
and Mr. Rodewald have served in their 
present positions for the past ten years. 


Quayle Petersmeyer has resigned from 
his position with Parrott & Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. food brokers, and is 
now associated with his father, Harry 
F. Petersmeyer in a firm to be known as 
Harry F. Petersmeyer & Son. This firm, 
located in Oakland, acts as a frozen food 
broker and sales agent in Northern Cali- 
fornia, 


PUERTO RICAN VACATION 
HIGHLIGHTS CMSA 
CONVENTION AWARDS 


A round-trip vacation flight for two 
people to San Juan, Puerto Rico, along 
with a week’s accommodations at the 
famous Caribe Hilton Hotel and com- 
plete sight-seeing tours of the Island, 
tops the list of attendance awards to be 
presented every day during the Canning 
Machinery and Supplies Association’s 
47th Annual Exhibit, Jan. 23-27, at Con- 
vention Hall, Atlantic City. 


A total of 5 such vacations-for-two 
will be awarded, one for each day of the 
Exhibit. The top award winners will be 
flown from New York or Miami to San 
Juan by Eastern Air Lines’ giant four- 
engine Constellation. The fabulous Caribe 
Hilton, with its bath, shower, and radio 
in every room, its swank dining room, 
cocktail lounge, supper club, ball room, 
and gambling casino, will be the winners’ 
headquarters during their week’s stay. 
Trips around the Island will be under the 
direction of the Puerto Rican Tourist 
Bureau. 


The C. M. & S. A. has announced an 
impressive and exciting list of 60 addi- 
tional awards. One of each of the follow- 
ing will be presented daily during the 
five days of the exhibit: G. E. Automatic 
Irons, Remington “60” Deluxe Shavers, 
Super Deluxe Toastmasters, Sunbeam 
Coffeemasters, Universal Picnic Kits, 
Mereury Fri-Wells, Sunbeam  Mix- 
masters, Zenith Clock Radios, Kodak Sig- 
net 35 mm Cameras, Smith Corona Port- 
able Typewriters, Men’s Two-Suiters, and 
Men’s Pullman Cases. 


Drawings for attendance awards will 
be held at the Exhibit Hall on Saturday 
through Tuesday, January 23 through 26, 
at 5:00 P.M., and on Wednesday, January 
27, at 3 P.M. 


The annual Indiana Canners and Field- 
mens Conference will be held in the 
Union Memorial Building at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, February 1-2-3-4, 1954. 


Tidemann & McMorran, Inc., wholesale 
grocers of San Francisco, Calif., have 
been made exclusive distributors of 
Crosse & Blackwell products in Northern. 
California and Southern Oregon. The 
American headquarters of this 200-year- 
old firm are in Baltimore, Md. 
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Canners Have Overlooked the Growth of 


The Institutional Market 


by 
HAROLD H. JAEGER 


Marketing Director 


Can Manufacturers Institute 
Vice-President, Advertising Inc. 


In all probability, most of us who are 
identified, one way or another, with the 
canning business think of the grocery 
trade as the natural and logical retailer 
of our produce. I am not here today to 
attempt to alter that opinion. God Bless 
the grocers of America—all four hundred 
thousand of them. 

However, just around the corner from 
today’s super-market is a totally differ- 
ent, non-competitive retailer of food 
which the entire canning industry, be it 
citrus, vegetables, fruit, meat or fish, 


has been neglecting ... and this retailer 
numbers over 500,000. 
The total annual food volume in 


America today is sixty billion dollars. 
And I would like to remind you that is 
a very big hunk of money. 

As a matter of fact, you can take all 
the dollars the American public spends 
for automobiles, plus gas and oil... 
then you can add furniture, furnishings 
and appliances and you still have only a 
part of the dollars America spends for 
food. The net of all this is that today the 
average American family spends the 
incredible total of 26 cents out of every 
dollar of cash income on food. 

Now let us look at how the families of 
America part with this 60 billion dollars 
to sales by their eating habits and tastes. 
How is it channeled from the groves and 
fields to the table? 

On the overall basis, 25 billion dollars 
or 40 percent is the amount puchased 
through the grocery store. Next in im- 
portance is the “institutional” market 
with a figure of 15 billion dollars or 25 
percent of the total food bill. To round 
out the figure, the remaining 35 percent 
‘'s done in a variety of ways including 
direct sales by the farmer to consumer 
ind retail shops sales through bakeries, 
lairy stores, etc., etc. 

Now, I want to focus your attention on 
hat 15 billion dollar institutional figure 
vhich accounts for one fourth of every 
ood dollar laid down by Mr. and Mrs. 
\merica. That is the “around the corner” 

1arket which has been, to a large degree, 
verlooked by processed foods. 


An Address 
before 
PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Annual Convention 
at 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
November 23, 1953 
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A moment ago I said that almost every 
phase of the canend food business has 
negelected this market. That fact is 
based on specific statements made by the 
directors of the N.R.A., the National 
Restaurant Association, and the statistics 
relating to the business verify that 
opinion, 


THE INSTITUTIONAL CANNED 
FOODS PATTERN 


Whereas in the overall food picture we 
found only 40 percent of total sales, at 
retail prices, being accomplished through 
grocery store channels, in the instance of 
total canned foods, we find an entirely 
different pattern. 


If we consolidated all canned foods, 
about 80 percent of their total sales are 
done via the food store and only 20 per- 
cent elsewhere. A pattern quite different 
than we see for other type foodstuffs. 
Being more specific, the figure for canned 
vegetables is 81 percent sales through 
grocers, 19 percent elsewhere; canned 
fruit does 77 percent of its sales through 
grocers. 


Now that volume of grocery store sales 
is fine—in terms of dollars we still think 
it could well be higher, but these ratios 
tell us right away that other markets 
are being negelected. And when we say 
60 percent of all food is purchased else- 
where rather than the grocery store we 
are thinking of restaurants which 
account for half this “elsewhere market’’. 


GROWTH 


Here is the fact to ponder: When the 
average American family eats at home, 
ten cents of the food dollar goes to 
canned foods of one kind or another. 
When America eats out, only three pen- 
nies out of every dollar goes to canned 
food. So we see two different habits 
and we wonder why. 


The total food market is not only huge, 
every phase of it shows signs of growing 
and growing with our increases in pop- 
ulation and prosperity. But the track 
record for growth goes to this institu- 
tional market which has jumped its dol- 
lar volume almost 300 percent since 1940. 
Believe it or not, back in 1940 the figure 
was only about four and one half billion 
dollars for away-from-home food con- 
sumption and perhaps it is this relatively 
sudden and phenomenal growth which 
has left us, in the canning trade, behind 
the band wagon. There’s a phrase, “slow 
down the band wagon, the elephants 
can’t keep up.” Maybe we have been a 
little like the elephants. 

Remember, if you will, that the interest 
in new markets and the effort to culti- 
vate them is part of America’s overall 
business development program. In our 
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MR. JAEGER 


own balliwick, the grocery store, we have 
seen the invasion of non-food items and 
we have often remarked on the deleter- 
ious effect on canned foods. 


In today’s economy, we see grocers 
selling greeting cards and motor oil, drug 
stores selling tires, department stores 
selling air line tickets. It looks like a 
mad scramble—but it is a pretty solid 
program whether we like it or not. It 
stems from the idea that if you make it 
easy and attractive for people to buy 
your merchandise at retail, you’ll do 
business. 

And so we arrive at an evaluation of 
these five hundred thousand retailers of 
food who serve 65 million meals a day, 
but who sell a lot less canned foods of 
every sort than they should. What do we 
do about it? What’s in it for us? 

If we begin with the consumer and 
work back we can pretty well agree that 
eating habits being what they are, he or 
she should be expected to follow a pattern 
whether eating at home or away-from- 
home. But just there, the entire concept 
of food retailing breaks down. 


WHOLESALERS CHOICE 


Last year, the Charles F. Rumrill 
Company, a research organization in 
Rochester, New York, did the first com- 
prehensive survey of wholesale grocers 
selling to the institutional market. One 
objective was to give food manufacturers 
a clearer understanding of the problems 
and practices affecting the institutional 
field and to offer more effective sales and 
merchandising assistance to their whole- 
saler customers. 

This survey was conducted among 180 
wholesale grocery establishments who 
had some identification with institutional 
selling, but which were not identified as 
only specialty houses. For the record, 
there are about 1500 food wholesalers 
which have a large stake in this institu- 
tional field. 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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reparation... 


Like the diamond cutter and his exacting calcula- 
tions, Canco exercises meticulous care in every de- 
tail of container production. 
For you, Canco’s relentless effort to produce perfect 
containers means fewer work stoppages on your pro- 
duction lines, lower packing costs and maximum 
container efficiency throughout your channels of dis- 


First step to perfection ini: 


The Sanitary Can—perfected by Canco—made 
commercial canning of fruits and vegetables pos- 
sible; revolutionized the grocery business ; helped 
raise the national level of nutrition and health. 

Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 
ing and cooperation with the canning industry 
have brought forth widespread process and prod- 
uct improvement—opening new markets for 
canned foods of all kinds. 
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Canco’s precise specifications for its containers are 
arrived at only after exhaustive laboratory tests, pilot- 
line manufacturing trials and experimental packs. 
This zeal for container perfection also applies to raw 
materials, packing—even shipping. 

That’s why the containers which roll off Canco 
lines can best take your products to market at a profit. 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 
CAN 
COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 
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THE INSTITUTIONAL MARKET 
(Continued from Page 13) 


Inasmuch as profit is the prime consid- 
eration in business, it was interesting to 
note that these fellows first agreed that 
selling institutions was a sound operation. 
Then they were asked—“which do you 
find more profitable, selling to retail 
stores or institutions?” 


Here are the answers: Institutions, 
50 percent; Retail Store, 24 percent; The 
Same, 18 percent; Don’t Know 5 percent; 
Rather Not Reply 3 percent. 


Then the 50 percent who found the 
institutional market more profitable were 
asked “why?” Here are some of the 
answers: Better Mark Up; Not As Com- 
petitive; Larger Dollar Volume; Buy 
Larger Quantities; Fewer Deliveries; 
Direct Sales. 


OTHER CONCLUSIONS 


Aside from the fact that these whole- 
salers had a healthy respect for the dol- 
lar volume and profit afforded by the 
restaurant market, let me highlight a 
few other conclusions. 


By and large, successful restaurants 
buy quality foods. The respondents in 
this survey reported 16 percent of their 
customers buy fancy; 60 percent buy 
extra standard and 19 percent buy stand- 
ard. In the case of most governmental 
and charitable groups, a slight majority 
found price the only consideration. 

Therefore, the entire subject of quality 
control is of tremendous importance in 
the restaurant field. During the war 
many canners were first introduced to 
the No. 10 can and in the rush of busi- 
ness, paid less attention to quality than 
might have been desired. Good restau- 
rants are cranks about quality and by 
“good” restaurants, we mean successful 
restaurants. All processed food is still 
just a little suspect in the eyes of the 
restaurant trade. 


MARKET UNDERESTIMATED 


Thus far we have defined the size and 


importance of the restaurant field to the ° 


canning industry; we have pointed out 
by statistics and the opinions of those 
engaged in buying for restaurants that 
it has been neglected in selling, promo- 
tion and education by those who process 
food or distribute processed food. 

Early in this talk we pointed out the 
highly significant fact that when the 
American housewife makes her com- 
pletely voluntary purchases of food she 
will serve at home, 10 cents out of every 
food dollar goes to canned food. But 
when America eats out only 3 cents goes 
to canned food. Putting this another 
way, of the 40 billion dollars worth of 
food purchases made in grocery stores 
about 4 billion or 10 percent go to canned 
foods; of the 15 billion dollar restaurant 
market only 450 million dollars or 1 per- 
cent at retail goes to canned food, 
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Bear in mind that equalizing those two 
figures at 10 percent would mean an 
added one and one half billion dollars 
worth of restaurant volume for canned 
foods. The equivalent of a 30 percent 
gain in sales through grocery stores. 

Let me ask you, which looks like an 
easier selling job—attempting to up groc- 
cry sales by 30 percent or raising sales in 
restaurants which have been relatively 
ignored? 

It would be possible to speculate at 
length as to why this condition has come 
to pass. We have consistently used the 
expression “neglect”? because evidence 
points to that as the cause. But aside 
from the fact that most canners have not 
exploited this market, maybe the se ling 
concepts have been weak or erroneous. 
There seems to have been a fee ing this 
market offered an opportunity to only a 
few canners—a few brokers. 


That is nonsense—any aggressive 
packer, any alert broker can and should 
be after this market. 


Let us look at it another way—the eat- 
ing habits and tastes of America reflect 
to a large extent the advertising, mer- 
chandising and educational efforts of the 
food manufacturers. Food is not. only 
America’s number one business—food is 
among America’s number one interests. 
Women are extremely desirous of food 
facts and information. Readership surveys 
prove that next to the front page and 
comics, the food pages of America rank 
highest in readership. 


Why then, you must ask yourselves, 
does America consume large quantities 
of canned corn, peas, and kraut, not to 
mention tomatoes, peaches, etc., etc., at 
home—but little in restaurants? 


The answer is there must be blocks 
between the way these food stuffs are 
presented to the restaurant and through 
the restaurants. We must eliminate those 
blocks ourselves—no one else is going to 
do it for us. 


LARGER NUMBER OF 
SMALLER UNITS 


But before we get into what we can do 
—let us be certain we understand some 
of the peculiarities of this rapidly grow- 
ing, mass-feeding business. After all, if 
we in the canning trade are to sell this 
market, we must understand it. We 
must see more than mere “cash register 
appeal.” 


Today, this field is a rare combination 
of big and little business. In its entirety 
it is big business, but when broken down 
it is a large number of small units. Here 
there are no great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Companies or Safeways—no single huge 
chains. While there are chains, in fact 
1400 of them, and they are important, 
each by itself is only a small part of the 
field. For example, Child’s Company, 
with 50 units and a total seating of 
13,000 people, is about as large as any. 

Horn and Hardart has 43 units; Fred 
Harvey’s Restaurants 21, and so it goes. 
You can see why this is a unique, special- 
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ized selling effort. In many markets, they 
say, “you can’t do business without 
A&P.” It is quite different in the restau- 
rant field. 


REALISTIC BUYER 


Also, the day of the French chef is al- 
most gone. Instead you may well en- 
counter an ex G.I. in the kitchen or 
behind the manager’s desk. He is per- 
haps a man who was trained in the 
Army’s School for Cooks and Bakers. His 
attitude toward his business is a com- 
pletely realistic one. He will tell you as 
he told us, that his number ore problem 
is the cost of labor. If he is to be com- 
petitive, stay in business and show a rea- 
sonable profit, he must keep his food cost 
at about 40 percent. 


And now, here is a most significant 
consideration for you. If you ask him 
to list the ideal qualities in the food he 
serves, this is the way one group gave it 
to us: 


. Low Cost 

. Easy to figure cost per portion 
Easy to store 

Low storage cost 

. Easy to prepare 

. Quick to prepare 

Available all year ’round 

. High nutritional value 

. Pleasing to the taste 


That list sounds like canned food to 
me! 

What are we waiting for? 

On the final part of his address to be concluded 
next week, Mr. Jaeser tel’s whet C.M.I. is doing 
to win some of this market and suggests courses 
of action for canners— Lditor. 


Libby’s Frozen Foods, Chicago, and 
the Pure Food Company, Ince., for its 
Herb-Ox Boullion Cubes and Westchester 
Chicken Products, have renewed 14-week 
and 13-week contracts respectively, on 
Galen Drake’s “Housewives Protective 
League” program. 

The 14-week Libby contract is on an 
alternating basis and began Nov. 16. The 
contract was placed through the Chicago 
office of BBD&O. The Pure Food Co., 
Ine., contract, also on an alternating 
basis, was placed through J. M. Mathes, 
Inc., New York. The “Housewives Pro- 
tective League” program is heard Mon- 
day thru Saturday at 4:30-5:00 p.m., EST. 


Sunkist Growers, Inc., of California 
has ordered 24 participations over a two- 
week period in “Housewives Protective 
League,” starting Dec. 6. The order was 
placed through Foote, Cone & Belding’s 
Los Angeles office. 


Over the Godfrey Program this week 
came the advice of Civilian Defense 
Authorities for each home to maintain at 
all times; 1—A three day supply of 
canned foods; 2—A three day supply of 
drinking water; 3—A three day supply 
of candles. 
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November 20, 1953 
Dear Mr. Judge: 


We have just completed reading your 
November 16th issue of the Canning 
Trade and take exception to the prices 
you term as the market on various items 
of Beets and Carrots. We find this under 
the Chicago Market news which you have 
termed by mid-west, Chicago, Illinois, 
November 12th. 

In regard to the price on Fancy Sliced 
Beets in No. 10 tins, the bottom of the 
market may be around $6 but we think 
the majority of canners in Wisconsin 
are getting $6.25 for strictly Fancy qual- 
ity Sliced Beets. 


In regard to Carrots, there is a short- 
age of Sliced in 303’s and No. 10s and 
on the 303’s the price is $1.30 and in 
No. 10’s $7.75. The price which you 
show as $7 must be some very large slices 
and not what the trade normally is inter- 
ested in buying. In regard to Whole 
Carrots, the price on No. 10 Fancy 100/ 
over is $8.50 and on 60/over is $7.50. We 
feel that these prices are more the mar- 
ket than those as shown in your article. 


We think it is very fine to post the 
industry on the market conditions but we 
feel that considerable damage is done 
when the prices are shown at the real 
bottom level and may be only in one par- 
ticular packer’s offering. 

A Wisconsin Canner 


November 20, 1953 
Gentlemen: 

Your November 16th issue, page 26, 
shows No. 10 RSP Cherries at $12.00. 
Please wire us collect the name or names 
of packers offering No. 10’s at $12.00. 

We need more No. 10’s and are sold 
out at $12.50. 

A Michigan Canner 


EDITOR’S COMMENTS — Talking 
with two Maryland canners this week, 
whose plants are less than 100 miles 
apart, one informed the writer tomatoes 
were moving quite briskly again, but at 
the most unsatisfactory price of $1.15 
for Standard 303’s. The other canner, 
and all three of us were together, stated 
that he was sold out at $1.35. ... Then 
there’s the national advertiser, who is 
quoting Midwest extra standard 303 
tomatoes at $1.50, and No. 2s of the same 
grade at $1.85. ... Also so-called fancy 
tomato juice, we are told, can be bought 
without too much difficulty, at $2.05, 
52.10, $2.15, ete. Still another Maryland 
canner tells us he is moving some juice 
at $2.40, not too much, it’s true, but occa- 
sional small orders to regular customers. 
And so it goes. Needless to say, these 
are tough times for yours truly, who is 
very definitely not interested in quoting 
only the low price, as is shown rather 
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conclusively, we believe, by the range 
appearing on our price page. Canners 
are touchy these days, and we don’t 
blame them. We very much appreciate 
those writing us and invite others to do 
the same, not only in the interest of 
scotching rumors, but in the interest of 
truth and accurate reporting. 


PEA STOCKS—Canners shipment of 
peas June 1 to October 1, of just below 
11 million cases, were 16 per cent below 
the 13 million cases shipped same period 
last year. However, during the month 
of October canners shipped 2.6 million 
cases, or 4 percent more than the 2.5 
million cases shipped the same month 
last year, so that shipments for the sea- 
son to November 1 of 13% million cases, 
are 13 percent below the 15% million 
cases shipped the same period last year. 
Actually, the shipments so far this sea- 
son are the lowest for the period since 
the end of the war. In 1951 the figure 
was 16.8; in 1950, 18.0; in 1949, 14.1; 
in 1948, 13.6; in 1947, 17.7; in 1946, 26.7. 
Stocks of distributors, report of which 
should be available by next week, un- 
doubtedly also will be at or near lowest 
level since war. 


Stocks of canned peas as of November 
1 totaled 21.2 million cases, or 14 percent 
above the 18.6 million held same date 
last year. This figure compares with 
22.1 million on November 1, 1951, 16.7 
million 1950, 15.8 million 1949, 18.5 mil- 
lion November 1, 1948, 20.8 million same 
date 1947, and 13.6 million November 1, 
1946. Of the total stocks held November 
1 this year, 17.1 million were sweets, and 
4.1 million Alaskas. New York and 
Maine held 697.5 thousand cases of 
sweets and no Alaskas; the Mid-Atlantic 
held just over 1 million cases of both 
varieties; and the Mid-West were hold- 
ing 10.1 million cases of sweets, and 3.5 
million cases of Alaskas; while the West 
held 5% million cases of sweets, and 
210,000 cases of Alaskas. The supply of 
No. 10’s had been reduced from just 
over 4 million cases to 2.4 million. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Enters Dull Period—Most Prices To 

Hold—Good Movement Of Fruits—Weak- 

ness In Kraut—Tomato Business Improves— 

Corn Steady—To Curb Commercial Salmon 
Fishing. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 27, 1953 


THE SITUATION —It is apparent 
that the canned foods market is entering 
the dull period of the year. In recent 
years, with few exceptions, the trade has 
witnessed a general letdown of interest, 
both in the way of inquiry for supplies 
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as well as showing any buying interest, 
as the month of December approaches. 
There is every reason to believe that 
signs now point to the same condition 
for the end of 1953. 

Taken as a whole, prices are steady 
and with few exceptions there is no pres- 
sure to sell. Most items display a well 
balanced supply and demand position. 


THE OUTLOOK—It is difficult to. 
forecast what may be the procedure on 
the part of buyers as the new year opens. 
Some feel that with the extremely small 
stocks held by many large buyers, there 
may be a worth while replacement move- 
ment. Others argue that the policy may 
not change and that buers will come in 
for supplies just as the require them. 

One thing appears certain, however. 
That the canned food market will hold 
steady. A number of vegetable items are 
already in short supply which should 
bring about such a trend in this group. 
Quite a number of the fruit items have 
already been moved into distributor out- 
lets, while there is expected to follow the 
usual demand for fish as the Lenten sea- 
son nears. 


APRICOTS—tThere is much activity 
in the way of shipments against out- 
standing contracts. However, there is a 
tight market supply and sellers are 
without stocks on certain packs. Choice 
whole unpeeled 8 oz. is priced at $1.05 to 
$1.10 per doz., for 303s, $1.50 to $1.55, 
and 2%s $2.25 to $2.30 per doz., f.o.b. 
cannery. 


PEARS — Most canners have _ been 
working on limited stocks. Fresh demand 
has not been particularly aggressive, but 
there has been enough buying to keep 
the market in a well balanced supply 
and demand position. Considering the 
price as compared with other fruits, 
there has been a very good movement 
over the first part of the canning year. 
For choice, f.o.b. West Coast shipping 
point, sellers asked $3.40 to $3.50 per doz. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—This fruit has 
been moving well. Considering the size 
of the pack the price position is favor- 
able. Sellers are holding choice 242s at 
from $3.30 to $3.40 per doz., f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. There has been an excellent 
call as well for the holiday trades. 


RSP CHERRIES—Offerings are on 
the basis of $2.35 for 2s, $2.10 for 303s, 
$12.25 for 10s, per doz., f.o.b. There has 
been a good market for this pack and 
some traders feel that there will be a 
continuation of this demand through the 
Winter and early Spring seasons. How- 
ever, shipments compared with a year 
ago are lower, while the price basis aver- 
ages higher. There has been a strong 
demand for 10s. Freezers have moved 
quite a quantity as well. The trade is 
waiting to see what may happen should 
the latter, with fairly heavy stocks on 
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hand decide to reduce their inventory 
position. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE — ‘Stocks are 
quite fair and buying for the Christmas 
holiday season may prove to be large 
enough to absorb a good share of this 
lead. The general market is steady with 
fancy strained 300s, commanding $1.75 
to $1.80 and 10s around $11.50, fo.b. can- 
nery. On fancy wholes, the market is 
$1.75 and $11.50 respectively, per doz., 
f.o.b. 


SAUERKRAUT—There is weakness 
in kraut. New York State fancy is avail- 
able for prompt shipment on the basis of 
92%s for 300s, 97% to $1.00 for 303s, 
$1.05 for 2s, $1.30 for 2%s and $4.50 for 
10s, per doz., f.o.b. Mid-west markets 
while unsettled are not displaying itm- 
portant price concessions. The New York 
State offerings are considered as nominal 
for many feel that as soon as the com- 
petitive selling ends the market will re- 
act quickly. 


TOMATOES — Business is a little 
above the average in the Tri-States area 
with replacement buying noted. However, 
in the Mid-West and California sales 
were moderate. Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania canners maintained price schedules 
of $1.15 for 303s, $1.25 to $1.30 for 2s, 
$1.80 for 2%s and $6.50 for 10s, all 
standards. Extra standards command 
$1.45 to $1.50, $1.50 to $1.60, $2.25 to 
$2.35 and $7.75 to $8.00 respectively, 
f.o.b. The stock position in the East cov- 
ering unsold quantities in canners hands 
averaged quite small, but aside from re- 
placement buying, most operators appear 
to be unwilling to anticipate needs be- 
yond this. 


CORN—There was steadiness through- 
out the list. For a time recently there 
were signs of market improvement, but 
of late this demand has subsided. The 
estimates are that most buyers are carry- 
ing limited inventories and may have to 
come into the market for replacements 
sooner than expected. Offerings out of 


Illinois were on the basis of 95c for - 


fancy cream style golden for 80z., $1.25 
for 1s, $1.40 for 303s and $9.25 for 10s. 
For whole kernel golden, fancy 8 oz. was 
$1.05, 1s $1.25, 303s, $1.52%% and 10s 
$9.50. For fancy cream style Country 
Gentleman, the market on 8 oz. was 
$1.021%%. 1’s at $1.25, 303’s at $1.55 and 
10s at $9.75, all per doz., f.o.b. cannery. 


STRING BEANS—The general mar- 
ket is firm, and the trade gave some at- 
tention to offerings of new pack from 
Texas. However, these did not appear to 
bring much buying. Offering f.o.b. Ozark 
factory basis included 303s, standard 5 
sieve at $1.20, while f.o.b. Maryland or 
Pennsylvania shipping points offerings 
were $1.15 for standard round pod cut 
greens, $1.25 for extra standard and 
$1.55 for fancy French style, f.o.b. can- 
nery. 
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PUMPKIN—Stocks are moderate and 
buyers are paying firm prices for their 
holiday needs. The belief is that this year 
the carryover will be small. Fancy 2%s 
command $1.35 and 10s $5.25, f.o.b. New 
Jersey shipping area. 


PEAS—Some traders feel that canner 
shipments for November as well as De- 
cember will show a large total, inasmuch 
as there was quite a good call for many 
distributing outlets for holiday use. This, 
however, did not disturb prices and the 
general schedules in all areas remained 
practically unchanged. 


Standard Alaskas 4 sieves are offered 
at $1.20 and 3 sieves at $1.25, f.0.b. Wis- 
consin factory, while standard 4 sieve 
sweets are quoted at $1.25 to $1.30, all 
per doz. f.o.b. There were also offerings 
of standard ungraded Alaskas, f.o.b. 
Maryland at $1.10 per doz. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


General Market Satisfactory—Interest In 

Fruits — Importing Apples — Improved De- 

mand For Tomtatoes And Products—Beans 

Sold Up—Spinach Moving—Tuna Week 

Moves Stocks — Sardine Scarcity Not 
Realized. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 27, 1953 


THE SITUATION—The canned food 
market in general seems to be quite 
satisfactory, as far as California products 
are concerned, with items in the tomato 
and tomato products list, almost the sole 
exception. Sales are well ahead of those 
of a year ago and the same is true of 
shipments. Canners note that most of the 
orders now coming in run to quite small 
quantities, but that the number of orders 
is increasing. It is quite evident that the 
wholesale trade is endeavoring to get 
stocks at the lowest possible levels for 
inventory purposes so it is expected that 
before the end of the year orders will 
increase somewhat in size. Weak items 
in the list, other than tomatoes and 
tomato products, include pumpkin, sauer- 
kraut and peas, but these are not packed 
in large quantities here. 


FRUITS—tThere is much more interest 
in spot fruits than there was a year ago, 
and more than even a few weeks ago. 
Pears are very much to the fore, closely 
followed by fruits-for-salad and fruit 
cocktail. The demand for fruits-for-salad 
has taken most canners rather by sur- 
prise and while some stepped up produc- 
tion quite noticeably they underestimated 
the interest in this item. Fruit cocktail 
is also selling unexpectedly well and 
stocks of some sizes, especially No. 10, 
are limited. No difficulty is had in moving 
fancy at $13.25 and choice at $12.50. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Stocks of apricots in the No. 10 size are 
especially difficult to locate, with many 
canners completely sold out. A few choice 
whole peeled reportedly sold during the 
week at $11.00. 


APPLES—The apple seems to be the 
king of fruits this season, with growers 
unable to supply the demand for ship- 
ment fresh, canning or drying. Importa- 
tions have been made from British 
Columbia in the fresh form and from 
Holland in the canned product. The 
Holland importation is reportedly of ex- 
cellent quality but of limited quantity. 
The fruit in No. 10 size cost importers 
about $11.00 landed. 


TOMATOES—Strictly fancy solid pack 
tomatoes are meeting with a fairly 
steady demand, with featured lines 
selling at $1.70 for No. 303, $2.00 for No. 
2, $2.50 for No. 2% and $9.00 for No. 10. 
Standard tomatoes, however, are a bit 
weak and sales of No. 2% standard are 
reported at $1.80, and even lower, but 
immediate delivery is insisted upon by 
seller. A featured brand of tomato sauce 
in the buffet size has advanced to 72% 
cents from 70 cents, and 14-oz. catsup is 
now priced at $1.60, from recent quota- 
tions of $1.52%. 


BEETS—Some Pacific Coast canners 
are confining their pack of beets to the 
glassed item and are quoting midget 
whole beets at $2.15 for No. 303, with 
larger sizes at $1.70, sliced at $1.55 and 
diced at $1.35. Texas pack are availble 
at slightly lower figures. 


BEANS—tThere is little action in the 
green bean market, since canners have 
sold almost everything available. Here 
and there a few sales of extra standard 
blended cuts in No. 303 are reported at 
$1.65, extra standard 6-sieve cut at $1.60, 
and extra standard 5-sieve cut 10’s at 
$10.00. These are largely cannery clean- 
up stocks. 


SPINACH—Spinach continues to move 
fairly well and prices are much steadier 
than even a few months ago. Fancy No. 
2s do not seem to stray out of the limits 
of $1.15-$1.25., for No. 2s, $1.40-$1.50 for 
No. 2%s and $4.50-$4.65 for No. 10s. 
Last spring there was much more differ- 
ence between the highs and lows, with 
No. 10s at a premium for early delivery. 


TUNA—tThe observance of National 
Tuna Week seems to have been quite suc- 
cessful, with quite a quantity moved in 
special gift boxes. The event was spon- 
sored by the Tuna Research Foundation 
and stressed “Tuna from California”. The 
canned pack seems to move off about as 
fast as it is made, with prices about 
the same as in recent weeks. Advertised 
brands are quite uniformly quoted at 
$16.50 for white meat fancy halves and 
white meat chunks at $14.25. Prices on 
the other items in the list vary, some- 
what, with light meat fancy halves at 
$15.50-$15.75, chunks at $13.25-$13.75, 
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and grated at $10.00-$10.25. Tuna sold 
for private labels is quoted generally at 
$14.50-$15.50 for white meat fancy halves, 
$14.00-$14.50 for light meat fancy; 
$12.25-$12.75 for light meat chunks, and 
$9.75-$10.00 for grated. 


MACKEREL—There is a good demand 
for California canned mackerel, but the 
supply is not in keeping with this. Land- 
ings so far this year are but about one 
third those of last year to a correspond- 
ing date. Jack mackerel is selling for 
$8.50 a case for No. 1 talls, with Pacific 
mackerel moving at $9.00, when available. 


SARDINES—Apparently, news of the 
virtual failure of the sardine run in Cali- 
fornia waters has not reached all distrib- 
utors and consumers. Canners report 
receiving many letters from both whole- 
salers and the general public asking why 
they cannot locate their favorite brands 
of sardines. Landings of this fish for the 
season to November 16 were but 1,963 
tons, a figure that would have been con- 
sidered small for a day’s run only a 
couple of years ago. 


CHICAGO MARKET 
By “Midwest” 


“The Canning Trade” regrets sincerely 
to report that our Chicago Correspondent 
is on the sick list this week. Word from 
him indicates he will be back in harness 
next week.—Editor. 


INDIANA MEETING 


(Continued from page 7) 


portant actions included authorization to 
appoint a committee to investigate de- 
sired changes in the Pure Food & Drug 
Act to facilitate reporting to N.C.A. the 
thinking of Indiana Canners; continu- 
ance of stock and pack reports to Secre- 
tary Dreyer; and a recommendation (to 
the Can Manufacturers Institute) that 
the C.M.I. Mat Service on canning crops 
be forwarded direct to the Canner who 
will in turn use his influence to have 
them published in local papers; (the 
editors are apparently swamped with 
this type of material). Mr. T. W. Snead 
of Tallman’ Robbins, publishers of 
Chicago, explained briefly the Uniform 
Cost Accounting System of Douglas G. 
Colley & Associates. 


THE ELECTION 


The Hoosiers elected popular T. N. 
Lyons, Vice-President of Morgan Pack- 
ing Company, Austin, Indiana as their 
President for 1953-54, succeeding Mr. 
Turmail. A, E. Coddington, President of 
Coddington Packing Company, Mount 
Comfort and son of the late A. E. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


“Coddy” Coddington one of Indiana’s 
most prominent canners of yesteryear, 
steps into the Vice-Presidency and that 
loveable gentleman A. F. “Al” Dreyer, 
continues of course as Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 


New Directors for three years are 
Arthur H. Noble, partner Ray Bros. & 
Noble, of Hobbs; Mr. Lyons (re-elected) 
and B. R. Nelson, Blue River Packing 
Co., Morristown. 


PENNSYLVANIA MEETING 


(Continued from Page 9) 


President: A. Reed Hayes, Jr., Mifflin 
Co. Packing Company, Reedsville, Penna.; 
Vice-President, Vegetables: James M. 
Shriver, B. F. Shriver Company, Littles- 
town, Penna.; Vice-President, Fruits: 
John A. Hauser, The C. H. Musselman 
Co., Biglerville, Penna.; Vice-President, 
Mushrooms: George C. Lambert, Key- 
stone Mushroom Co. Ine., Coatesville, 
Penna.; Executive Secretary: Charles W. 
York; Treasurer: R. M. Mears; Board of 
Directors, four reelected this year: J. R. 
Stuart, Somerset Can. Corp., Somerset, 
Pa.; Alan Warehime, Hanover Can. Co., 
Hanover, Pa.; J. B. Park, Brandywine 
Mushroom Corp., West Chester, Pa.; 
Robert Weaner, Burgoon and Yingling 
Co., Gettysburg. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


On the evening of the first day, follow- 
ing a cocktail party by American Can 
Company, canners were guests of the 
Get-Together Committee of the Allied 
Industries, for dinner and entertainment. 
Chairman Guy Bollinger, with his associ- 
ates, once again provided a most pleas- 
ureable evening. 


TOMATO COUNCIL LUNCHEON 


Some 40 or 50 tomato canners and 
other interested persons, were guests of 
the Tomato Council, Ine., and the Can 
Manufacturers Institute, at a luncheon 
on Monday afternoon. President Harvey 
Jarboe of the firm of Harrison & Jarboe, 
Sherwood, Maryland, and CMI’s Don 
Callahan, presiding. The purpose of the 
Tomato Council explained to 


Pennsylvania tomato canners. Mr. Jar- 
boe explained that the sole purpose of 
the organization is to promote and stimu- 
late the production and sale of canned 
tomatoes regardless of brand name, em- 
phasizing that the promotional material 
made available to canner-members is so 
set up that the individual canner can use 
his own judgment in promoting his own 
label or the distributor’s label. He point- 
ed out that the consumption of canned 
tomatoes has decreased by 3 pounds per 
person since 1925, while the consumption 
of fresh green wrapped tomatoes has 
increased 5 or 6 pounds. The Association, 
he said, formed in Baltimore last April 
by Tri-State canners, was never intended 
to be limited to that area. At the 
present time, he said, there are 62 
members, 36 in Maryland, 15 in Virginia, 
3 in Indiana and New Jersey, 2 in Ohio, 
and 1 each in Pennsylvania, Michigan 
and Delaware. 

He expressed thanks to the Can Man- 
ufacturing Institute for the strong right 
arm extended during the organizational 
period, and continuing to this time. 


Mr. Harold Jaeger, Marketing Director 
of the Can Manufacturers Institute, 
explained the good that can be accomp- 
lished with such an organization, promis- 
ing continued CMI support in their 
efforts. 


Mr. Don Callahan, who has been more 
directly connected with the group, told 
of the material that is being made 
available to canners at cost, stating that 
all of the dues (2/10 of a cent per case) 
are being used on materials, and that the 
professional advice is being made avail- 
able without cost. A specially prepared 
manual, explaining the step-by-step pro- 
cedure tomato canners can use in their 
sales, merchandising and promotional 
effort, in support of the organization’s 
work, and incidentally which can very 
well be used for other products, is made 
available to all members. There are 
posters, shelf-strips, and other promo- 
tional material for the wholesaler and re- 
tailer to be distributed by the canner or 
broker himself. Two special promotions 
are being organized at the present time, 
and CMI is constantly mailing out 
material to magazine newspaper, radio 
and television food editors. 


Edw. RENNEBURG & SONS Co. - Baltimore 24, Md. 


Jt’s T0PS! Jt’s A WONDER! 


RENNEBURG 
Continuous 
COOKERS 


COOLERS 


Write for Bulletin A850 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 
VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.30 
Mammoth 3.90 
Medium/Small 3.75 
Cut Spears 
Center Cuts 1.80 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
Lg./Med. 
Med./Small 
Cut Spears 
Midwest, All Gr., Cuts, & Tips 


o. 10 
BEANS, STRINGLEssS, 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. .... 
No. 303 
No. : 
No. 
Fey., Cut Ung., No. 303...... J 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 of 
i 


GREEN 


07% 


No. 10 
Std., Cut, Gr., 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
New York 


No. 303........1.20-1.40 
1.95-2.10 


7.25-7.50 


Ex. Std., No. 308.. 
No. 10 
Std. No. 303 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh., No. 303, 1 sv. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Fey., Cut, No. 303, 3 sv. 
No. 10, 3 sv. 
No. 303, 4 sv. 
No. 10, 4 sv. 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 3038 4 sv. 


1.45-1.55 
8.00-8.25 
.1.25-1.35 
7.00-7.25 
NortTHWEST 
OZARKS 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr. No. 308 ............ 1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
No. 21% 2.20 
No. 10 7.00 


BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States 
Midwest, Fey., Small Gr., 

No. 303 
Medium 

BEETS 

WISCONSIN 


Cut, No. 303 
No. 10, Whole, 120/0............0s0000+ 9. 50 

80/0 
60/0 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy., Diced, 
1.05- 
No. 10 
Fey. Sl., No. 
No. 
Md., Fey., Diced No. 3038 ............1.0/ 
No. 10 .. 
Texas, Fey., Sl. 
No. 303 
No. 10 
Calif., Diced, No. 1.17% 
No. 10 5.50 


CORN— 

East 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 308 ........ 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 10.00 

Fey., Gold., W.K., 8 02... 1.05 
No. 10 

Ex. Std., No. 308 .. 


or Diced, 


Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 308....1.40-1.45 
-7.50-8.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
MIDWEST 
12 oz. Vac. 1.55 
9.50 
Ex. Std., 8 oz -95 
12 oz. Vac. 1.40 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Std., No. 303 1.10 
CB. Gold, Fey., 8 95-1.00 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 7.25 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 oz. ....1.121%4 
C.S. Fey., 8 10 
No. 303 1.55-1.65 
9.75-10.25 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 808.....ccccccose. 1.35 
4 sv. No. 303 


No. 10 
Std., 3 sv., No. 
No. 10 
Std., 4 sv. No. 803.........0000 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Bx, Std., Uner., 8 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
NEw York SWEETS 
1.90 
5 sv., No. 303 1.57% 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ......1.55-1.60 
4 sv. 1.45-1.55 
Ungraded 1.40 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
Fey., 1 sv., 8 oz. 
No. 303 
Fey., 2 sv., 8 oz. 


BOR 1.30-1. "35 
7.00 


-85-.90 


1.75 


11.75-12.00 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., 8 oz 
No. 303 
No. 10 
Std., 4 sv. 
No. 10 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 303 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 808...........00 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Fey., Ung., 8 oz. 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., 2 No. 1.75 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303......1.40-1.45 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 808......0c0.0000 1.35 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Std., Ungr., No. 1.15-1.20 
7.00-7.25 
POTATOES, SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack 8 o2z....... 1,.20-1.25 
No o. 2.75-2.95 
No. 3 Squat 


2.60-2.80 


No. 3 Vac 2.50-2.65 
Wiss MO. By. Bi 1.90 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. J 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, No. 308 ....1.021%4-1.05 
1.12% -1.15 
1.4214-1.45 
No. 10 4.75 
1.00 
SPINACH 
1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
1.70-1.80 
No. 10 6.00 
Ozark, Fey., No. 308 ......... 1.00-1.10 
1.15 
1.50-1.60 
-4.25-4.50 


5024.65 


TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 308......... 1.45-1.50 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
.90-1.00 
No. 303 1.15-1.25 
No, 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 21%4 1.80-1.90 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
INDIANA, Fcy., Whole, No. 2..2.35-2.50 
No. 21% 3.00-3.15 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.15 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 2% 2.40 
8.00-8.50 
1.02% 
1.20-1.25 
1.25-1.40 
1.95-2.00 


9.25-10.00 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308......00000 1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 1.40-1.45 
2 1.65 
2.10-2.15 


No. 
TOMATO CATSUP 


Calif,, Fey., 
No. 10 
Ind., Fey., 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 14 oz. 
No. 10 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 6 oz. 
No. 10 
Md., 6 oz. 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 1T 


1.60 
9.15 
1.60-1.70 
10.00 
1.50-1.55 

9.50 


No. 10 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1 
No. 10 
Md., Fey., 1.06, No. 10 
90-.95 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 


1.05 
1.90-2.00 
9.75-10.00 
(gravensteins) 
Fey., No. 303 1.85 
Blo. BOB. 1.75 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 246 3.271% 
11.75 
2.90 
11.00 
S.P. Pie, 0.25 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2... 2.35-2.55 
12.25-12.50 


4.10-4.35 
.14.26-16.25 
1.85 
3.85-4.00 
13.00-14.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%%..4. 35 
Choice, No. 2% 
No. 10 
Std., No. 2% 


COCKTAIL 
NO. B08 2.25-2.35 
N 3.45-3.50 


13.25-13.50 
Chokee, No. SOG 2.17% 
No. 2% 3.30-3.40 
No. 10 12.50 


PEACHES 
Calif., Fey., No. 308 1.85-1.95 
2.80-2.55 
10.00-10.40 
1.70-1.72% 
9.25-9.50 
No. 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 8.40-8.50 
Pie, No. 10 8.06 
Water, Ne. 10. 6.75 
Elberta Fey., No. 3.55 
Choice No. 2% 3.00 


PEARS 
Me. Bios 3.80 
Choice 3.40-3.50 
Std. 3.10-3.20 
No. 303, 2.47% 
2.20 
2.00 
.13.25-13.75 
12.50-12.75 
11.50-11.75 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.165 
No. 2% 2.60 
PRUNE PLUMS 
No. 10 7.75 
2.0714-2.10 
No. 10 7.00 


No. 2 


JUICES 


APPLE 


CITRUS, BLENDED 
GRAPEFRUIT 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2, Sw. 
46 oz., Sw. 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.14 
46 oz. 2.39 
No. ‘10 5.50 

TOMATO 

1.05-1.15 
46 oz. 2.10-2.50 
2.00-2.40 
1.10 
2.10-2.35 
4.50-4.60 


1.07 


cout. 
46 oz. 
No. 10 


FISH 

SALMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. IT 27.00-28.00 
17.00-18.00 
Medium, Red, No. IT 19.00-20.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 17.50-18.00 
10.00-11.00 
13.00-14.00 
8.00-8.50 


SARDINES—Per CAsE 
Maine, Oil 
No. 1 Oval, Tom. or Mus.....9. t&.i0. 00 
Calif., No. 1 Oval 12.00 

TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 1%’s... 
Iey., Meat, 


.14,00-16.00 
18,25-15.75 


)-2.00 
)=9.25 
=1.75 
5-1.50 
.--8.00-8.25 
4.75 
New York, Fey., No. 
..9.75-10.25 EX. Std., NO. 7501.90 
2.20 
NO. 10. 
1,25 


